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A Year's Activities 


RussELt J. ScHUNK 


Director, Library Division, Minnesota Department of Education 


Organization and Function 


The task of stimulating, developing and 
improving library service and personnel in 
Minnesota provided the staff of the Library 
Division with many interesting assignments 
and activities during the year, July 1, 1949- 
June 30, 1950. The Division serves as an 
information center for those faced with 
library problems. In addition, its staff is 
constantly attempting to increase the num- 
ber of areas receiving library service. As a 
natural part of its basic functions, it pub- 
lishes information useful to educators, librar- 
ians and library trustees. The Division con- 
stantly strives to promote better standards 
for the administration of the school and pub- 
lic libraries of the state. This report will set 
forth in detail how the staff has carried out 
the basic responsibilities mentioned above. 


The work of the Division is divided into 
three related areas; i.e., (1) Public Libraries; 
(2) School Libraries; and (3) the Extension 
Library. The professional staff members who 
assist the Director in carrying on the Divi- 
sion’s work include a Supervisor of School 
Libraries, a Supervisor of Extension Librar- 
ies, a Reference Librarian, a Catalog Librar- 
ian and a Loan Librarian. 


Center for Library Information 

As the center for library information, the 
Division supplied answers to a great many 
inquiries reaching it from laymen, librar- 
ians and trustees. The questions requiring 
answers varied from systems of library budg- 
eting, and recommended vacation allow- 
ances to the proper height for a children’s 
charging desk, and work schedules for 
library janitors. 

Last year it was noted that library boards 
had begun to improve the physical condi- 
tions of their buildings, many of which had 
deteriorated during the war period. This 
trend was even more marked during the 
current period. There were many instances 
where advice as to correct illumination and 
modern use of color for library interiors was 
requested of the Division. Staff members 
worked closely with redecoration projects in 
Grand Rapids, Alexandria and Lake City. 
Montevideo completed its renovation pro- 


gram by installing new floor coverings after 
securing guidance from the Division. Pri- 
vate residences were purchased at Fulda and 
St. James for conversion into libraries. Early 
in June, ground was broken at Waseca for 
a new county library building. 

The Supervisor of School Libraries and 
the Director visited several new school librar- 
ies in Hennepin County. Increasingly the 
Division is being asked to provide help in 
the functional planning of school library 
areas. At Richfield, Minnetonka Mills, 
Walker, Chatfield and a number of other 
places, advice in advance of planning was 
furnished to school superintendents and 
architects. 

The Division has been in contact with 
various individuals and groups interested in 
methods of developing county library serv- 
ice. No new county libraries were estab- 
lished during the year but there was a notice- 
able expansion of service on the part of sev- 
eral of the existing county libraries. As an 
example of this, new bookmobiles were 
placed in operation during the year by the 
Kandiyohi County Library, the Clay County 
Library and the Waseca County Library. 
Then, too, a number of new county library 
stations were opened. 

Field work during the year consisted of 
189 visits to 92 different public libraries and 
to 70 different school libraries and superin- 
tendents. It is constantly apparent that in- 
creased field service is the crying need of the 
Library Division. While numerically these 
figures indicate quite a spread in field work, 
actually many of the visits are for too short 
a time to be altogether effective because of a 
lack of field personnel. For example, if a 
full-time field worker were added, the devel- 
opment of regional and county library units 
would increase to a marked extent. 


In addition to the customary requests for 
library information, the Division received 
requests from time to time from the staff of 
the Legislative Research Committee. Statis- 
tical information and reports were made 
available. The Director took one member 
of the Research staff on two field trips in 
order to acquaint him with various types of 
Minnesota libraries. Another unusual re- 
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quest for the Library Division’s advice and 
help was received from the Commissioners 
of St. Louis County. In December they re- 
quested that the Library Division make a 
survey of their county library service facili- 
ties, and furnish recommendations for future 
guidance in developing their libraries. The 
Commissioners appropriated the sum of two 
hundred dollars to help finance the survey. 
Field work in connection with this project 
has been completed but a summary of the 
findings has not been made as yet. It will 
probably be completed by fall. 

In the school library field, the most impor- 
tant development of the year concerned 
changes in certification regulations for school 
librarians and the initiation of a matching 
training program. The Minnesota regula- 
tions for school librarians match those for 
other teachers in the school and the mini- 
mum requirements are based on an approved 
minor of fifteen semester hours of training. 

On February 17, a meeting was held in 
the State Department of Education to dis- 
cuss with representatives from the teacher 
training agencies of the state the need for a 
new training program for school librarians. 
As a result of this meeting, a draft of the 
school library training program was drawn 
up for the colleges. This included the con- 
tent to be taught, the materials needed and 
recommendations regarding the faculty. 

Four teachers’ colleges and the College of 
St. Scholastica decided to start summer pro- 
grams this year. On May 26 and 27 a work- 
shop was held for the instructors. Seven 
librarians worked with the Supervisor in 
developing the first two courses: Functions 
of the School Library (first four quarter 
hours), and Materials for the Secondary 
School Library (first four quarter hours). A 
second workshop is planned for September. 

The statistics on school librarians show 
almost no change from those of 1948-49. 
Last year 122 librarians held certificates, 
while this year there were 123. In addition, 
there were 166 teachers last year with some 
library training and this year there were 160. 
If school libraries in Minnesota are to grow 
enough to meet minimum national stand- 
ards, the estimated need for additional peo- 
ple approaches five hundred. 

Eleven in-service training conferences for 
teachers and teacher-librarians were held 
from September 12 through September 28 
at the following places: Thief River Falls, 


Bemidji, Hibbing, Cloquet, Willmar, Breck- 
enridge, Brainerd, Edina, Austin, Mankato, 
and Pipestone. A total of 268 librarians 
attended the meetings. The supervisor of 
school libraries was assisted by eleven school 
librarians. 


State Library Book Service 


The library collections consist of books, 
pamphlets, newspaper clippings, pictures, 
periodicals, and audio visual material. Fifty- 
six per cent of the book collection is in the 
form of traveling library units of 15 or 25 
volumes each. The remaining forty-four 
percent of the books and all of the other 
materials are in open shelf collections avail- 
able for service all over the state to individ- 
uals or local libraries requesting either spe- 
cific titles or material on specific subjects. 


To improve the circulation of these library 
collections, a new circulation desk and other 
equipment including: chairs, fluorescent 
lights, a scale, a typewriter, an adding ma- 
chine, card trays, and vertical files were in- 
stalled. This new equipment has permitted 
a rearrangement of the Division. 

That there are a wide variety of items of 
information needed by the people of the 
state is shown by the breadth of subjects 
requested. The following are a few of the 
questions received recently by the Library 
Division: 

What is the Pigs Alley in Paris? How 
cold can ice get? Directory of all types of 
institutions in the United States; Directions 
for building a “walk-in” cooler; Copper- 
smithing; Catering for banquets; Do’s and 
don’ts of church architecture; Rules of eti- 
quette involved in holding a reception for 
a new minister; Technique of fire fighting; 
Literature on water; How to raise and care 
for guppies; Trades and modes of living in 
Palestine during biblical times; Ideas for 
weekly stag nights; Canning technology; 
Float trimming techniques; Spices and spice 
cookies; Landscaping with wild flowers; 
Religious aspects of Swedish immigration; 
How to upholster a folding screen; Organi- 
zation of vacation Bible schools; Books to 
teach English to a “Displayed Person.” 

Numerically, 1,867 requests for open shelf 
service were received from libraries, and 
4,319 from individuals, or a total of 6,186. 

The Library Division has a cooperative 
arrangement with the Library of the Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota and with the public librar- 
ies of Minneapolis and St. Paul whereby 
needed material not in the Division’s collec- 
tions may be obtained for service to libraries 





in various Minnesota communities. During 
the year 503 volumes were requested through 
this interlibrary loan service, and 379 vol- 
umes were obtained. 























Book Stock 

Open Shelf Traveling Library Total 
Pe i ccinensapienclinictinindsh 19,135 26,490 45,625 
Volumes added during the year................0..0.00..... 1,336 1,700 3,036 
< —_RRROEREES S eve see nie Rte 7 OE er 20,471 28,190 48,861 
Volumes withdrawn during the year.................. 223 1,975 2,198 
Total volumes June 30, 1950..............0000000- - 20,248 26,215 46,463 

Circulation July 1949 — June 1950 
Requests Books Pamphlets Pictures Magazines Films Total 
Open shelf............ 6,186 15,005 2,694 364 260 20 18,343 
Traveling library 622 Se! . F.6d, Be oe 22,801 
Total ............6,808 37,806 41,144 


Publications 

The Division published a number of items 
providing professional information and bib- 
liographic assistance to the libraries of the 
state. Included among these publications 
were: 

1. Minnesota Libraries — the quarterly 
issues covered the subjects, Buildings and 
Equipment, County Libraries, 1944-49, Pub- 
lic Library Statistics, and New Library 
Developments. 

2. School Library List Supplements — a 
current aid in the selection of approved chil- 
dren’s and young people’s books, issued pri- 
marily for the schools, but useful to both 
school and public librarians. Published 
monthly, September through May. 

3. Adventures for All;* an annual list of 
books for rural schools. A booklist for un- 
graded elementary schools which includes 
current materials — picture and easy books, 
informational, and story books, as well as 
titles for the ready reference collection, and 
books for use in connection with the new 
curriculum guides of the state. Useful to 
county superintendents of schools, teachers 
colleges, rural supervisors, and teachers. 

4. About Books and Libraries;* A man- 
ual for rural school teachers. Includes simple 
procedures for selecting, ordering and proc- 
essing books. 


5. Recent Resource Materials: for use 
with “A Guide for Instruction in the Social 
Studies,” Grades 1-8. A complete list of 
supplementary materials published within 
the past three years. Three sets of these 
books were organized and distributed to 
schools requesting them for review purposes. 

6. Semi-annual List of Books — used out 
in the state by individuals borrowing from 
the Library Division through their local 
libraries. 

7. Minnesota Authors — This list, com- 
piled by the Catalog Librarian, includes 
brief biographical sketches and titles of books 
written by representative authors either born 
in Minnesota or identified with the state for 
a period of ten years or more. It is a 53-page 
revision of the r1-page 1936 list. 

A summary of the biennial 1948-49 activi- 
ties of the Division was written for and 
published by the Library Journal January 15, 
1950. 

Future Plans 

When one studies the present physical 
facilities of the Library Division, one can 
only conclude that they are inadequate and 
that it is necessary to formulate plans for the 
future development of those facilities. 

In the first place, the active open-shelf 
area must be expanded because the pattern 


a ee : , na 
These two publications have proved useful to teachers in Minnesota and a surprising number of requests for them have 


come from all over the United States. 
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of modern state library extension service 
calls for increased reference and overlending 
service to local libraries. 

As an indication of the present inadequacy, 
during the year 1100 volumes had to be 
shifted to the shipping room to permit the 
shelving of added material. Books shelved 
in such an inaccessible place are, of course, 
less available for service and the location 
causes lost motion on the part of the library 
staff. Then, too, space is needed for the 
housing of a collection of materials and 
equipment for the guidance of librarians 
and trustees interested in modern facilities 
for their own libraries. 

Further development should include the 
planning for an annual series of institutes 
or workshops for training small town library 
personnel. Perhaps, even, future planning 
for a mobile demonstration unit for use in 





School Library Meeting 


The Minnesota Association of School Librarians will hold their biennial 


the Division’s training program should be 
considered. 

The area housing the school library collec- 
tion could be of greater help to the school 
administrators and librarians of the state if 
it were organized to look more like a model 
school library, and if it contained at least 
some of the features essential for good 
administration. At the present time, for 
example, there is no one place where it is 
possible to look at various kinds of shelving 
— for picture books, magazines, oversized 
volumes and other material requiring shelv- 
ing different from the customary octavo 
shelving. In addition, a model library set-up 
of this kind would help in furthering greater 
use of our resources for examination pur- 
poses. The present facilities are too small 
to allow more than one or two people to 
work there at any one time. 











state meeting on Friday, November 3, at the New Edina High School Library. 
All Minnesota school librarians and their friends are cordially invited and those 
wishing to make arrangements for transportation should write to Elizabeth 
Schultz, Sanford Junior High School, 42nd Avenue and 36th Street, Minneapolis 
6. Registration will begin at 9:30; come early and look around the library and 
the building. Dr. Guy Bond of the University of Minnesota, will talk on Devel- 
opmental Reading in the School Library Program at 10 o'clock. 


Lunch will be served in the school at noon, followed by an informal dis- 
cussion of new books and a brief talk by Mrs. Jessie Parsons, librarian of the Elk 
River Public Schools, on My Philosophy of School Librarianship. Reservations 
for the luncheon are to be made with Luverne Eckstrom, 4145 21st Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 7. The price is $1.50. 


A business meeting will be held at 1:30 at which time the election of new 
officers will be announced; there will also be a few committee reports and con- 
sideration of future activities of the organization. 


In the afternoon there will be three discussion groups in session from 2:30 
to 3:30—The Elementary School Library Program, \ed by Gladys Larson and 
Phyllis Osland of Hopkins; The Library in the School’s Guidance Program, \ed 
by Lois Skillen of Stillwater; and The Librarian’s Role in the Developmental 
Reading Program, \ed by Naomi Hokanson of Stillwater. 




















The Minnesota Tape Recording Project 
and the Public Library 


RicHarp C. Brower 


Audio-Visual Supervisor, Minnesota Department of Education 


The newest and in some ways the most 
potent form of communication ever devel- 
oped is now available at reasonable cost 
through the medium of magnetic tape re- 
cordings. For the past year the Minnesota 
Department of Education has been carrying 
on an experiment that has been the focus 
of national attention for people interested 
in radio education. This experiment was 
undertaken to examine the methods of re- 
cording on tape and the techniques by which 
the best in radio can be made available for 
wide distribution to schools and other edu- 
cational organizations. The program has 
another year to run, but, at the conclusion 
of the first year’s operation, it can be stated 
that duplication of radio material is not only 
practical but extremely low in cost. 

The project works this way: schools and 
libraries that have tape recorders purchase 
a supply of tape on which the sound is to 
be recorded. The teacher or librarian chooses 
suitable material from the catalogue pre- 
pared by the Minnesota State Department 
of Education. She then sends the tape in a 
fiber film mailing carton to: 

The Minnesota Experimental Recording 

Project 

Room 21TMN 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
She includes with this order: 

1. The code numbers of the programs 
desired. 

2. The make of recorder used and the 
speed wanted. 

3. A self-addressed card or label with 
return postage affixed. 

At the recording studio the material is 
duplicated on the tape sent in, which is then 
mailed out for its return trip. The whole 
process of selecting, sending, duplicating, 
and returning can be done in three or four 
days under normal conditions. 

At this time there are probably not many 
public libraries in the state that have mag- 
netic tape recorders as part of their equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, librarians should seri- 


ously consider adding tape library facilities 
as an extension of their present services to 
the public. There are now a number of such 
recorders on the market that are inexpensive 
and highly satisfactory in reproducing both 
music and speech. A half hour supply of 
tape costs less than three dollars and may 
be used over, since one recording is erased 
automatically as another is recorded. 


The Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation is in a position now to act as a center 
of supply for an increasing amount of mate- 
rial in many subject areas. It is possible for 
this one agency to serve the whole state’s 
needs for recorded materials. Instead of 
having hundreds of copies of a given item 
constantly on file, one master tape is kept, 
and from this master, hundreds of dupli- 
cates are made available as they are needed. 
This makes the process the least expensive, 
most flexible form of recording yet devised. 
It is now possible for a library to own a 
couple of dozen tapes and, by keeping them 
traveling back and forth between our office 
and the library, meet the community de- 
mand for recorded materials without build- 
ing up a large depository of tapes. It is 
possible to receive material within a week 
after it has been requested by the library 
patron. 

The only cost to libraries will be the origi- 
nal investment in the recorder and a reason- 
able supply of tape, and the cost of postage 
both ways. The cost of postage is dependent 
upon the number of items that are ordered 
at a time; at the most the postage is fifteen 
cents for each fifteen minute program when 
single programs are ordered. This cost falls 
two or three cents a program if a dozen pro- 
grams are ordered at one time. 

The clerical work connected with order- 
ing has been kept to a minimum so that 
there will be less work for both the sender 
and the receiver. Catalogues listing mate- 
rials available and giving detailed instruc- 
tions on how to order may be secured from 
the Minnesota Department of Education 
without cost. 
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At the end of our first year, we have accu- 
mulated more than six hundred radio pro- 
grams, some of the best offerings made by 
radio during the period. While most of our 
material is intended specifically for class- 
room use, much of it will be of interest to 
adults as well, both as individuals and in 
study groups. For example, much is now 
available in the areas dealing with mental 
health. Women’s clubs, PTA groups, and 
service organizations will find this to be 
interesting program material. 

A great deal of the information can be 
used to supplement the material libraries 
have and can serve as a stimulus to wider 
reading. A good example of this kind of 
tape is in the field of poetry. We have a 
series entitled “Words with Music,” which 
combines, in an attractive package, a half 
hour of the writings of many of the better 
known poets, an appropriate musical back- 
ground, and a running commentary on the 
life and times of the poet. 

Other series that would be of interest to 
librarians are those that put into dramatic 
form some of the well known classics of 


literature. Excellent performances of such 
material as A Doll’s House and As You 
Like It may be found to be of practical value 
in increasing circulation of these books 


among persons of all age groups. Entirely 
different books, such as The Farmer Takes 
a Wife, are also available. Other series are 
being developed for leisure time listening 
programs for the younger children. A series 
on vocational guidance and personal prob- 
lems might also be attractive to the teen age 
group. 

This potential for recording imposes a 
responsibility on the local community for 
preserving its history, a work that could 
easily be done in connection with county 
historical societies, so that material available 
today would be preserved for future gener- 
ations. What agency could better record for 
posterity the reminiscent anecdotes and first 
hand descriptions of local history than the 
town library? This job of preservation can 
be done at extremely low cost; any librarian 
can do a good job of recording, because it 
is a simple process; and almost any library 
can afford to offer its patrons this service, 
because a beginning budget of around two 
hundred dollars will be sufficient. 

At this date, Minnesota is the only state 
in the United States offering its libraries this 
service. Minnesota libraries and librarians 
can have an opportunity of pioneering for 
the nation in this area. We invite you to 
pioneer with us. 








Wisconsin's First Regional Library 


ANNE FARRINGTON 


Consultant, County and Regional Library Extension, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


After seven months of “operation” of 
Wisconsin’s Door - Kewaunee Regional Li- 
brary — a demonstration made possible by 
action of the 1949 State Legislature — the 
program is being carefully scrutinized for 
preliminary evaluation of the plan, the pro- 
cedures and the progress. On the whole it 
would seem that the plan is sound, that pro- 
cedures have been effective insofar as can 
be seen at this time, and that the progress 
made has been quite amazing when all 
things are considered. Although no positive 
evaluation of the program can be made at 
this early date, some warnings to others 
planning such programs can be given, and 
some pointers toward what seem sound pro- 
cedures may be suggested. 


In light of this seven-months’ experience, 
the need for sound and thorough planning 
for a specific area cannot be stressed enough. 
The Wisconsin “demonstration” project was 
planned to have enough flexibility to be 
applicable to any area of the state which 
complied with the requirements of the dem- 
onstration law. These requirements were 
only that the area be “predominately rural” 
and “now lacking sufficient library cover- 
age.” (See Wisconsin Statutes 43:32.) Be- 
cause of unavoidable and unfortunate short- 
age of time between the passage of the law 
and the beginning of the program, planning 
for the area in which the demonstration was 
placed had necessarily to be done after the 
program was officially in effect. 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
and the Wisconsin Library Association 
agreed, as far as selection of the area was 
concerned, that priority consideration should 
be given to an area able to carry on the total 
program on a one mill tax based on the 
state’s equalized value, and that the total 
population should not be less than 25,000. 
They agreed also that the librarians and the 
citizenry must be enthusiastic about the 
program, and that the majority of the mu- 
nicipalities must agree to participate in it. 
In addition, it was hoped that the area 
would be one in which there was evidence 
of social, economic and geographic condi- 


tions characteristic of the major portion of 
the rural area of the state, and that the area 
would be as homogeneous as possible in 
these respects. 


As far as the requirements of the law and 
the policies on selection are concerned, the 
combination of Door and Kewaunee Coun- 
ties meets them all. The total population of 
the two counties numbers 36,000; all munic- 
ipalities (defined in the law as “city or in- 
corporated village only”) voluntarily and by 
vote of their governing bodies agreed to par- 
ticipate in the regional library program; and 
the library boards of the three city libraries 
in the area, plus a large and representative 
group of citizens of both counties, prevailed 
upon their respective County Boards of 
Supervisors to vote the funds necessary to 
qualify them for consideration. The area is 
rural in character, with only three cities, the 
largest of which has approximately 7,000 
residents. Dairying, small grain and fruit 
farming, ship building, fishing, small busi- 
ness and recreational industries are prevail- 
ing interests. 


The total budget for the program is based 
upon the minimum standard of support 
recommended by the American Library 
Association, or $1.50 per capita for 25,000 
or more population. The State is contribut- 
ing 50°% of the costs for a three-year period 
and the two counties share the remainder. 
It is already clearly evident that while $1.50 
per capita might carry on the operating 
expenses of a creditable library program in 
this state, this amount is insufficient to create 
a new library program. It is plain that an 
establishment grant for the purchase of basic 
book-stock, equipment and bookmobiles, and 
other capital expenditures should be an essen- 
tial part of any such venture in the future 
unless these items are provided through 
some other source. This project has been 
seriously handicapped by the lack of book- 
stock, even taking into consideration the 
collections in existing libraries, which num- 
ber approximately 30,000 volumes, and some 
2,000 books loaned by the Commission’s 
Traveling Library Department. It should 
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be noted, too, that while book-stock in exist- 
ing libraries becomes, by voluntary action of 
the governing bodies of the municipalities 
affected, available to the total area, there is 
a time-lag in putting these books to full 
capacity use unless the process of education 
of librarians and trustees as to the value of 
such inter-change of collections has been 
pretty thorough. 

One very serious handicap which those 
planning such programs would do well to 
avoid and which came about by the word- 
ing of the law itself made it impossible to 
spend any of the funds until the program 
was officially in operation. Funds anticipated 
for preliminary survey of the area were cut 
off once the announcement of its selection 
was made on December 1. From that time 
until February 1, 1950, the Commission was 
concerned with negotiations with the County 
Boards of Supervisors, municipal governing 
bodies and the official organization of the 
People’s Library Committees. The latter 
were charged by law with the nomination 
of a slate of names from which the Chair- 
men of the County Boards appointed the 
Regional Library Board. After the organi- 
zation of the Board was completed, consid- 
eration was given by it to personnel, quali- 
fications for which had been established by 
the Commission; to the preparation and 
approval of the tentative budget; and finally, 
to the establishment of basic policies. So, 
as of February 1 the project started, and 
very literally, from “scratch” — with no 
Director, no personnel, few books, no equip- 
ment. It had only the space for the head- 
quarters library (by courtesy of the City of 
Sturgeon Bay), an organized Regional Li- 
brary Board, a tentative budget and a few 
basic policies. 

After seven months of operation, person- 
nel employed by the Regional Library in- 
cludes that of the local libraries which had 
previously operated independently, a head- 
quarters staff of four professionally trained 
librarians, an administrative assistant in 
charge of purchasing and cost-accounting, 
three non-professional assistants and two 
bookmobile assistants who were placed in 
charge of mobile equipment and charged 
with shipping-room duties and the clerical 
tasks attendant upon bookmobile services. 
It might be said here that one of the prob- 


lems involved in personnel appointment was 
that of reconciliation of salaries current in 
the local situation with those necessary to 


attract professional personnel. Also, there 
was the question of the choice between expe- 
rienced personnel and the attendant hazard 
of preconceived viewpoints and methods of 
procedures, and young, less experienced but 
enthusiastic people of an experimental frame 
of mind. The latter choice was made in the 
case of this project. That the position of 
Administrative Assistant requires experience 
in business, purchasing and accounting can- 
not be stressed too emphatically. Unfortu- 
nately, few librarians have any training in 
business procedures. In this project, the 
Director’s job is largely that of organization 
and promotion. It would be quite impos- 
sible for her to carry on without such an 
assistant, particularly in light of the impor- 
tance of the job of cost-accounting, which is 
a major part of this “demonstration.” 

The reference collection, which will stress 
service to business, government and agricul- 
tural interests as well as to educational and 
general cultural interests, is located in the 
Sturgeon Bay City Unit* under the direc- 
tion of the professionally trained librarian 
of that Unit. 

Some 6,000 books have been purchased, 
processed and put into circulation. Two 
bookmobiles are now in operation. Two 
trips were made to each of the 104 rural 
schools in the area between March 20 and 
the end of the school year and 88 commu- 
nity stops on a two-weeks schedule are being 
made during the summer months. Five unit 
libraries are operating as a part of the sys- 
tem, and an in-service training program has 
been functioning since the first of March. 
All employees attend these one-day sessions 
held once a month, and are paid for their 
time and the travel expense incident to such 
attendance. Staff manuals are in the process 
of development and include such material 
as directions on technical procedures, and 
policies and regulations regarding the rela- 
tionship between local libraries and library 
boards and between the Regional Library 
Board and staff and the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. An experimental auto- 
matic registration of all residents of the area 
will go into effect the first of the coming 
year. 


*The term “Unit library’”’ has been employed in place of ‘‘Branch’’ on the theory that it implies an integral part of the 


whole rather than ap appendage of a central agency. 
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The People’s Library Council is composed 
of two County Library Committees together 
with other interested people. On its own 
initiative it has organized itself into small 
regional sub-committees which plan with 
the Director for the services needed in the 
respective areas and are responsible for pub- 
licizing the services in those areas. This is 
in addition to the general publicity coming 
from the regional headquarters. A program 
of cooperation between all educational agen- 
cies in the area and the regional library is 
concerned with book-selection, publicity and 
the use of materials in the various interest 
fields. 


The Wisconsin “demonstration” 
“experiment” in several respects: 


is an 


1. To show whether people who have 
had a sample of good library service in which 
they themselves have participated in the 
planning, organization and the financing, 
will value it enough to continue its support 
on the same level as during the demonstra- 
tion period. 

2. To see if the consistent and active 
cooperation of the local people in the direc- 
tion of a library program can bring about 
a library more indigenous to the area than 
the majority of county and regional pro- 
grams. 


3. To try to make library board member- 
ship more representative of the people by 
giving the people a responsibility in the 
selection of the membership of that board. 


4. To show whether or not a library pro- 
gram in any area will function more effec- 
tively if the library board is specifically 
charged with the responsibility for setting 
policies only, and the Director only with 
that of administration. 

5. To be able to show by the results of 
careful cost-accounting comparative costs of 
various kinds of services; e.g., service to 
children in school,adult services, bookmobile 
services vs. service through unit libraries and 
via mail, costs of simplified technical pro- 
cedures, publicity, public relations and pro- 
motion, all in terms of personnel and mate- 
rials. 

It is expected that information gained 
through cost accounting will result in 
changes in procedures and techniques and 
perhaps in policy itself. It is expected also 
that besides being valuable to this library 
this information will furnish material for 
guidance in establishing services elsewhere. 


6. To develop — possibly through trial 
and error — a pattern of inter-governmental 
cooperation on such a program as this which 
might be applied to other inter-governmental 
projects. 

7. To show whether or not rural people 
do have the wish and the will to provide 
for themselves a library service which will 
benefit their economic and social life beyond 
the recreational benefits to a limited few 
which have characterized the type of library 
service available to the majority of rural 
people. 








The Public Library in the United States 


A Review oF THE Recent Book sy Dr. Rosert D. LeicuH, Director, 


Pusiic Liprary INQUIRY 


In 1946 the American Library Association 
proposed that the Social Science Research 
Council make a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of the American free public 
library. It was further proposed that the 
project include an appraisal expressed in 
cultural, human and sociological terms of 
the extent to which libraries are achieving 
their objectives. In other words, libraries 
(or at least the American Library Associa- 
tion) were really asking for it. The Car- 
negie Corporation appropriated $200,000 for 
support of the study. The Council selected 
a director, Dr. Robert D. Leigh, to be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Inquiry and 
for the preparation of a final general report. 
He also served as editor of all separate re- 
ports on special aspects of the study. Six of 
these reports were published in individual 
volumes. Now, the final general report has 
appeared. 

It should be borne in mind that the scope 
of the Inquiry was limited to the public 
library in the United States. The term “pub- 
lic library” was interpreted to include all 
libraries, no matter how controlled or sup- 
ported, which provide free services intended 
for the general public. The project was 
neither responsible for the study of all librar- 
ies nor did it receive the resources to make 
such a study. Since social scientists rather 
than librarians were asked to make the 
study, there is a certain air of detachment 
about the findings. Then, too, certain tools 
developed in the social science field were 
employed to appraise libraries. Certainly the 
research staff had an entirely different per- 
spective from that of professionally trained 
librarians. 

At the start six Inquiry assumptions were 
made: (1) Opportunity to learn; (2) Free- 
dom of communication; (3) Popular control 
and expert direction; (4) Special groups and 
the mediating functions; (5) Centralization 
and local participation; (6) Technological 
change and institutional tradition. It was 
believed that these assumptions applied to 
institutions in a democratic, continental, in- 
dustrial and urban society. 

The Library Faith and Library Objectives. 
It is brought out that since the library serves 


as a symbol as well as a servant of culture, 
the librarian, its custodian, has been guided 
by a tradition that the book or reading has 
a virtue in itself. This faith has prompted 
the drawing up of certain objectives. For 
the purpose of the Inquiry, three statements 
of objectives were combined. These were 
found in Post-War Standards for Public 
Libraries (Chapter II), A National Plan for 
Public Library Service (Chapter I) and Four 
Year Goals. In combining these objectives 
duplication of wording was avoided, but 
everything else was retained. Care was taken 
to check with representative librarians as to 
whether these stated objectives were correct. 
The greater proportion of librarians agreed 
to them though there were varied opinions 
as to the validity of certain objectives. There 
was an uneasy feeling on the part of some 
that the objectives were paper pronounce- 
ments akin to planks in a political platform 
— too general to really apply to any indi- 
vidual public library. Before accepting or 
rejecting the expressed goals of libraries, 
Dr. Leigh appraises their appropriateness 
against the background of contemporary 
cultural and social institutions. 

The Business of Communication. Dr. 
Leigh concludes that the commercial agen- 
cies engaged in the business of communica- 
tion slight or leave undone the performance 
of communication services indispensable to 
society, if that society is to be healthy. The 
services slighted are uniquely appropriate to 
the public library and to other non-commer- 
cial agencies of communication. In the opin- 
ion of the author, the public library can 
serve as a center for selected materials: (1) 
from each year’s output; (2) on new con- 
troversial subjects; (3) on older subjects of 
current relevance because of their enduring 
quality; (4) in all physical forms, such as 
pictures, audio-visual media and other items 
necessary to constitute an overall resources 
center. 

It is concluded that the official library 
objectives seem to mark the road which 
public libraries must follow if they are to 
fulfill their role as a public non-commercial 
agency of communication. 
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The book then goes on to consider the 
adequacy of present public libraries in struc- 
ture, organization, support, operational pro- 
cedures and personnel to perform the func- 
tions they have marked out for themselves. 


Library Units and Structure. For the 
purpose of this Inquiry, public libraries 
were divided into four groups: I. Large 
city libraries (over 100,000 population, 
$100,000 or more annual expenditures and 
150,000 or over book stock); II. Smaller city 
libraries (25,000 to 100,000 population, 
$100,000 to $25,000 expenditures 25,000 to 
150,000 volumes); III. Town and large vil- 
lage libraries (5,000 to 25,000 population, 
$4,000 to $25,000 expenditures, 6,000 to 
25,000 volumes) and IV. Small village li- 
braries (population less than 5,000, annual 
expenditures less than $4,000, book stock 
from a few volumes up to 10,000 volumes). 
State, county, regional and district forms 
were also examined carefully. Brief descrip- 
tions of college, university, research, school, 
and special libraries as well as the Library 
of Congress are included. The conclusion is 
that the present pattern of library units has 
as its chief characteristic a multiplicity of 
independent, unintegrated units. 

Library Materials. In the analysis of li- 
brary materials the Inquiry brings out that 
the purchase and care of films, records, 
music scores, prints and magazines is done 
in accordance with the library’s objective of 
providing a service to people seeking serious 
materials. On the other hand, the acquisi- 
tion of books is not governed by so clear-cut 
a policy. In fact the standards are almost 
indistinguishable from those used for com- 
mercial book distribution. The smaller the 
library, the more marked is this fact. Gov- 
ernment documents of a popular nature, 
though inexpensive, are not stocked fully 
or systematically. 

Library Services. Free circulation service, 
book rental, reference, special research, chil- 
dren and young people, and adult education 
service are discussed. It is concluded that 
it is only in the large and middle-size cities 
and counties the highly developed services 
are located. In the smaller places only lim- 
ited general circulation and reference service 
are provided. 

Library Government and Politics. In 
this chapter it is brought out that the public 
library is politically weak and that the li- 


brary board fails to fulfill its function of 
developing public support because the 
board’s personnel, leadership and routines 
are not as effective as they might be. Fur- 
ther, citizen groups which could strengthen 
the library have not been systematically 
developed. The Inquiry concludes that the 
chief political strength of the library lies 
within the regional, state and local library 
organization and that activities at these 
levels will determine library development 
during the next decade. 


Library Financial Support. Dr. Leigh 
stresses the financial insignificance of the 
library’s expenditures, stating that the pres- 
ent total library expenditure is only one-sixth 
of one percent of the public budget for 
operating public services of all kinds. He 
explains that, during the past few years, 
the proportion of the library’s budget needed 
for professional salaries has increased from 
the recommended fifty-five to a current 
sixty percent of the annual budget. Since 
this had to be done at the expense of books 
and maintenance, without any regard for a 
scientific formula and since the costs of the 
latter two items have also been going up, 
the long-term result is likely to be deteriora- 
tion of service. This section also includes 
a discussion of local library revenues, of 
gifts, fines and fees, of state aid and of 
federal aid. It indicates that certain factors 
are favorable to an increase in future library 
support. Among them are an increase in 
the public library’s organized political sup- 
port, larger per capita incomes, and a larger 
percentage of urbanism. However two fac- 
tors which are unpredictable are brought 
out: (1) the growing concentration of na- 
tional income for defense needs and eco 
nomic aid requirements, and (2) the effect 
of the newer means of mass communication, 
especially television. 


Library Operations. It is suggested that 
the amount and quality of library service 
can be increased not orily by increasing in- 
come; it is also possible to change library 
management or operations to result in more 
service. After examining past studies of 
library routines and instituting supplemental 
studies of its own, the Inquiry reported that 
the question “How can public libraries be 
encouraged to participate in self-measure- 
ment and analysis?” still remained unan- 
swered. Library school workshops and ade- 
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quate library personnel are suggested as 
elements needed in the process of arriving 
at an answer. 

Library Personnel and Training. The 
evidence gathered as a result of the Inquiry 
seems to indicate that librarians have a long 
way to go to obtain full standing and recog- 
nition as a profession. While this sounds 
like a negative conclusion, it is brought out 
that they are at least on their way. In all 
fairness it should be said that the period 
when the evidence was collected was (and 
still is) very much a period of transition so 
that the whole discussion of professional and 
sub-professional training, of library school 
programs and of the status of educators for 
librarianship can only be a reporting of 
facts with no distinct pattern. Considering 
the matter from this stand-point, many good 
points are brought out. 

The Direction of Development. The 
heart of the entire Inquiry is in the concise 
final chapter of Dr. Leigh’s book. It was 
with a great deal of misgivings that this 
reviewer started to read it, for up to then 
the net effect of the Inquiry’s other reports 
had seemed to be more harmful than bene- 
ficial. In great detail, the librarians had had 
pointed out to them (and to the public 
through news releases) that they had failed 
to meet their objectives. And it seemed that 
there was little attempt to account for the 
“why” of that failure. But in his summary, 


the author indicates practical directions of 
development for the library of the near 
future. He stresses the fact that the de- 
velopment of larger units of service is the 
most marked and_ inevitable _ pattern. 
Through the larger unit, he believes that 
staff classification (both professional and 
sub-professional) library organizations, li- 
brarian and library board relationships, ma- 
terials selection standards, and library pro- 
cesses will be classified and made more 
effective. To develop these larger units, state 
and federal financial support is believed 
necessary. 

Dr. Leigh states that to strengthen their 
training program, the stronger library 
schools will probably increase the number of 
those workshops or institutes devoted to 
special subjects for short-term, advanced 
training for librarians already in service. 
This action, together with the clearer lines 
of demarcation between professional posi- 
tions arising as a result of larger library 
units, will help to develop a truly effective 
training program. 

The concluding few pages on the years 
ahead are both stimulating and heartening. 
Everyone involved in or interested in the 
library field should read them! But the 
whole volume is so significant that it is 
hard to think of any librarian who would 
fail to read and re-read it. 

RussEtt J. SCHUNK 
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American Library Association Conference 


Cleveland, July 16-22, 1950 


Concern with Federal and international 
relations, with intellectual freedom, with 
mergers within the organization, and im- 
provement of library service interested Min- 
nesota delegates who attended the 1950 
A.L.A. conference at Cleveland, July 16-22. 


Pre-conferences varied from sessions of an 
American Association of School Librarians 
Work Conference on Materials, a Work 
Conference of the Audio-Visual Board, 
Library Extension Division Institutes on 
Bookmobiles and Demonstrations, to a Pub- 
lic Relations Workshop. 


Three anniversaries were celebrated at the 
convention at Cleveland: (1) the one hun- 
dred fiftieth of the Library of Congress, 
(2) the fiftieth: of the Children’s Library 
Association and of (3) the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification. Announcement 
was made that the American Library Asso- 
ciation will observe its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary at Chicago, July 8-14, 1951. 

A Federal Relations program for the na- 
tional organization was discussed at a joint 
meeting of that committee and the Library 
Extension Division. Mrs. Margie S. Malm- 
berg, Director of the Washington office, dis- 
cussed her work, giving practical and vivid 
lessons in public relations and the channel- 
ing of information. Raymond C. Lindquist, 
chairman, led a discussion of general prin- 
ciples of the new library service bill now 
being planned to replace the Library Dem- 
onstration bill. The strengthening of state 
library extension agencies will be stressed, 
with funds to be used by the states in vary- 
ing manners for demonstrations, regional 
programs, additional personnel or increased 
bookstocks. Provision will be made for the 
inclusion of unserved areas that may best be 
reached by municipalities. Matching fund 
provisions and other features of the previous 
bill will be retained. Standards will be set 


by the states rather than by bill provisions. 
The final form will be announced to Asso- 
ciation members as soon as possible. The 
program for Federal Relations work also 
includes active support of the Social Security 


Bill (HR6000) and the Postal Bill (S.1103). 


A merger of three Divisions — Library 
Extension, Public Libraries and Trustees — 
into a Division of Public Libraries was 
approved by each division, subject to con- 
firmation by a mail vote of the Council. 

Separate status of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians was voted by the 
Council, subject to approval of the petition 
of a mail vote of the whole A.A.S.L. mem- 
bership. 

A resolution on loyalty, prepared by the 
Board on Personnel Administration and 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, was 
adopted. In its final form the resolution 
incorporated suggestions made by many in- 
dividuals and groups. During the past sev- 
eral years, Edward B. Stanford, Assistant 
Librarian, University of Minnesota, was very 
active in the work which resulted in the 
resolution. 

Minnesota was represented at the Council 
meetings by both councillors, Alice Brunat 
and Emily Mayne. 

Officers of A.L.A. for 1950-51 are: Presi- 
dent: Clarence R. Graham, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Library; First Vice-President 
and President-Elect: Mrs. Loleta Dawson 
Fyan, Michigan State Library; Second Vice- 
President: Harriet D. MacPherson, School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute; Treas- 
urer: R. Russell Munn, Akron, Ohio, Public 
Library. 

Harold G. Russell, Chief Reference Li- 
brarian, University of Minnesota, was elected 
to membership on the A.L.A. Council, for 
the term 1951-1954. 

Emity L. Mayne 








Declaration of Independence Manuscript 


Although there is every reason to suppose 
that disintegration has now been arrested, 
the ink on the original engrossed and signed 
Declaration of Independence in the Library 
of Congress has been slowly fading for 
more than roo years and many of the sig- 
natures have so nearly disappeared as to 
require magnification to identify them, the 
first detailed “clinical history” of the manu- 
script made known today. 

The account of the vicissitudes which 
this “skin less permanent than the spirit it 
embodies” has undergone since it was signed 
on August 2, 1776 is contained in the 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1949, 
just released to the press. In it, Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, presents a 
chronological report of the evidence of the 
Declaration’s physical deterioration and the 
efforts taken to check the process. He dis- 
cusses several possible causes, and describes 
the precautions which the Library is pres- 
ently employing to preserve the document. 

Even today, “it is necessary from time to 
time to remove the Declaration from its 
frame and carefully to examine it for new 
evidence of deterioration,” the report states. 
“Meanwhile, its curators must constantly in- 
form themselves of scientific and technologi- 
cal advances which promise the indefinite 
preservation of the parchment.” 

The history begins with the period from 
the signing on August 2 until December 12, 
1776, during which the Declaration like all 
parchment documents was rolled up and 
rested in the files of the Secretary of the 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia. It 
was then “undisturbed, except when it had 
to be brought out ‘to be signed by different 
delegates,” the report states. After the 
Congress, on the latter date, adjourned in 
order to avoid the British, the Declaration 
was transported to Baltimore, where the 
government reconvened eight days later, and 
it remained there for a little more than two 
months before being returned to Philadel- 
phia. From September 1777 until July 1778, 
it was lodged temporarily in the courthouse 
at York, Pa., and in 1783, it was at Annapo- 
lis, Md.; in 1784 it reposed in Trenton, 
N. J., and in 1785 it was conveyed to New 
York’s City Hall. When the first Congress 
under the Constitution met, the Declaration 
was given into the custody of the new De- 


partment of State, and at the close of 1790, 
it went, with the National Government, 
back to Philadelphia, where, for a time, it 
was housed in a building on Market Street 
at Arch and Sixth, and later at Fifth and 
Chestnut. 

By direction of President John Adams it 
was removed to the Federal City in the 
District of Columbia in 1800, and for a 
period of two months found shelter in lodg- 
ings constructed for the use of the Treasury 
Department. Then, for about a year, it was 
among the occupants of the “Seven Build- 
ings” at rgth Street and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, from which it was moved to the old 
War Office Building on 17th Street. It 
remained in the latter location until the 
summer of 1814, when the approach of an- 
other unfriendly Bristish army caused James 
Monroe, Secretary of State, to order its evac- 
uation. The document was hurriedly packed 
in a linen bag, placed overnight in an old 
barn belonging to Edgar Patterson, about 
two miles above Chain Bridge, and the next 
day was stored in the home of a Reverend 
Mr. Littlejohn, at Leesburg, Va., where it 
remained for some weeks. After the British 
had departed and their fleet had left the 
Chesapeake Bay, the Declaration was re- 
turned to Washington. 

“Its gregarious existence may be pre- 
sumed,” the report comments, “to have had 
some deleterious effect upon that imperish- 
able document.” In any event, when Rich- 
ard Rush, who had succeeded Mr. Monroe, 
commented on Benjamin Owen Tyler’s fac- 
simile, on September 10, 1817, he said: 

The foregoing copy of the Declaration 
of Independence has been collated with 
the original instrument and found correct. 
I have myself examined the signatures to 
each. Those executed by Mr. Tyler, are 
curiously exact imitations, so much so, 
that it would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for the closest scrutiny to distinguish 
them, were it not for the hand of time, 
from the originals. 

“Tt would be equally ‘difficult, if not impos- 
sible,’ to understand why Mr. Rush alluded to 
‘the hand of time,’ unless it had been laid 
heavily,” the account concludes. Support 
for this belief is found in an article in the 
National Intelligencer of June 5, 1823, 
which reported that “a fac simile of the 
Original of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence” had, after a labor of three years, been 
completed by William J. Stone. The /ntelli- 
gencer commented: 


... We are very glad to hear this, for 
the original of that paper which ought to 
be immortal and imperishable, by being 
so much handled by copyists and curious 
visitors, might receive serious injury. The 
facility of multiplying copies of it now 
possessed by the Department of State, 
will render the further exposure of the 
original unnecessary. 


In June 1841, Daniel Webster, then Secre- 
tary of State, directed the transfer of the 
Declaration to the “new building appro- 
priated to the Patent Office.” There in the 
white marble edifice at Seventh and F 
Streets, in a white painted hall, the Declara- 
tion was hung with General Washington’s 
Commission as Commander-in-Chief in a 
single frame, opposite a tall window where 
the documents were exposed to the “chill of 
winter and the glare and heat of summer” 
for 35 years. In this period, the Declaration 
was referred to by a writer in the United 
States Magazine for October 1856 as “that 
old looking paper [sic], with the fading 
ink.” Other writers reported the deteriora- 
tion, and it was officially acknowledged in 
May 1873 by the Commissioner of Patents 
that “It is true that the writing and the 
names in Washington’s Commission and the 
Declaration of Independence are rapidly fad- 
ing out. Many of the names to the Declara- 
tion are already illegible.” 

In 1876 the Declaration again was sent to 
Philadelphia, where its rooth anniversary 
was celebrated with a national exposition. 
On March 3, 1877, shortly after the docu- 
ments return to Washington, it was moved 
from the Patent Office to the custody of the 
Department of State, which had just occu- 
pied a new and fireproof building, where it 
was placed on exhibit in a cabinet in the 
departmental library. This transfer, the re- 
port notes, “was fortunate for the Declara- 
tion because the ‘magnificent halls’ of the 
‘fireproof’ Patent Office were destroyed in 
a conflagration which broke out a few 
months later.” 

Meanwhile, concern for the preservation 
of the document had been expressed by 
Congress, which had adopted a Joint Reso- 
lution, approved August 3, 1876, providing 
“that a commission, consisting of the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Librarian 
of Congress, be empowered to have resort 


to such means as will most effectively restore 
the writing of the original manuscript of the 


Declaration of Independence. . . .” The 
Commission met in 1880 and called upon a 
committee appointed by the president of 
the National Academy of Sciences for 
recommendations. The committee of ex- 
perts reported on January 7, 1881, “that in 
the judgment of the committee, it is not 
expedient to attempt to restore the manu- 
scripts by chemical means, partly because 
such methods are at their best imperfect 
and uncertain in their results, and partly 
because the committee believes that the in- 
jury to the document in question is due, not 
merely to the fading of the ink employed, 
but also and in large measure to the fact 
that press copies have been taken from the 
original, so that a part of the ink has been 
removed from the parchment.” The com- 
mittee also recommended that steps be taken 
to protect the document from “the action 
of light,” and in 1894 the State Department, 
acting accordingly, announced: 


The rapid fading of the text of the 
original of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the deterioration of the parch- 
ment upon which it is engrossed, from 
exposure to the light and from lapse of 
time, render it impracticable for the De- 
partment longer to exhibit it or to handle 
it. For the secure preservation of its 
present condition, so far as may be possi- 
ble, it has been carefully wrapped and 
placed flat in a steel case. 


The Declaration reposed in one of the 
steel safes of the Department library until 
September 30, 1921. On that date, in com- 
pliance with an Executive Order signed the 
previous day by President Harding, which 
transferred its custody, along with the orig- 
inal engrossed Constitution, to the Library 
of Congress, Herbert Putnam received the 
documents from the Secretary of State, and 
transported them to the safe in his office at 
the Library. This action was in conformity 
with the recommendations of another com- 
mittee appointed April 21, 1920 by Secre- 
tary of State Bainbridge Colby. This com- 
mittee had recommended the transfer to the 
Library and stated that “while opinions may 
differ as to the cause of the fading of the ink 
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within recent years, we believe that the 
fading can go no further. We see no reason 
why the original document should not be 
exhibited if the parchment be laid between 
two sheets of glass, hermetically sealed at the 
edges and exposed only to diffused light.” 


Steps were immediately taken by the Li- 
brary to place the Declaration and the Con- 
stitution on exhibit in a “safe, permanent 
repository,” and in 1922 Congress appro- 
priated $12,000 for the erection of a Shrine 
for their display. On February 28, 1924, in 
the presence of President and Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, and a representative group from 
Congress, the documents were again placed 
on public view in the Shrine at the Library. 
The Declaration has hung on the wall of 
the Main Exhibition Hall of the Library 
ever since, except for one protracted inter- 
ruption, from December 23, 1941 until Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, during which period it was 
removed to the bullion depository at Fort 
Knox, Ky., as a precaution against destruc- 
tion from enemy attack in the Second World 
War. Dr. Evans includes a detailed report 
of an “examination and treatment” of the 
document at Fort Knox in the spring of 
1942 by Dr. George L. Stout, the Library’s 
Honorary Consultant in the Care of Manu- 
scripts and Parchments. The historical ac- 
count ends with a description of the cere- 
monies marking the return of the documents 
to public view in 1944. 

The report then considers the reasons for 
the Declaration’s deterioration and con- 
cludes that, “It is unlikely that there will 
ever be complete agreement precisely on the 
cause,” and that probably several factors 
contributed. Among these are the different 
qualities of the inks used by the signers, the 
friction and abrasion in rolling and unroll- 
ing the parchment, the bleaching of the rays 
of light which for 35 years streamed upon it 
through the window of the Patent Office, 
and perhaps improper curing and sizing of 
the parchment itself. “But most will admit, 
at least as a contributing factor, that the 
deterioration may possibly have been in- 
duced when the facsimile was made in the 
early twenties of the nineteenth century,” 
the report states. 

Those who put forth the latter reason, 
the Librarian says, “will find collaboration 
in the successive reports of the academicians 


who considered the Declaration’s instaura- 
tion. They will recall the undertaking of 
that ‘respectable and enterprising engraver, 
William J. Stone, who, ‘after a labor of three 
years,’ completed the only actual facsimile in 
the spring of 1823. They will find that at 
the time when he did his work, there was 
known and practiced a method of reproduc- 
tive copperplate engraving which employed 
a wet-sheet transfer from the original. They 
will believe that the surface ink of the 
Declaration was detached from that 29-7/8 
by 24-7/16 inches of vellum and reimposed 
upon the sheet of metal, still happily pre- 
served among the archives of the Govern- 
ment. They may even go so far as to in- 
timate that by being perfect the sheet of 
metal may be, in fact, a lesser original.” 


The Librarian emphasizes that “it would 
be unbecoming to inveigh against Mr. Stone, 
or against John Quincy Adams who directed 
the enterprise.” He points out that the ear- 
lier productions of Tyler (1818) and Binns 
(1819) were not facsimiles, but decorated 
and ornamented copies, while the Stone 
facsimile was an exact image of the Declara- 
tion. Moreover, the Stone copy was etched, 
presumably, when the document’s departure 
from pristine condition was already observ- 
able, and when the eventual self-destruction 
of the document seemed inevitable. “It is 
not unreasonable,” Dr. Evans concludes, “to 
suppose that Mr. Adams’ action may have 
been in response to emergency. In that 
event it should be gratefully remembered.” 

“John Quincy Adams,” Dr. Evans be- 
lieves, “took a calculated risk in 1823.” The 
Librarian points out that the engraving by 
Mr. Stone made possible not only reproduc- 
tion of the image, but, more importantly, its 
“recognition.” His report continues: 

It was better to propagate a principle 
than to protect a crumbling scroll, hidden 
in a botanist’s box, in some dark corner 
of his office. Reproduced it could be seen, 
could stimulate study, could be integrated 
with other surviving records, could itself 
survive. That he [i. e. Adams] was con- 
scious of hazard seems very likely. Few 
Americans have had a keener sense of 
history, a more profound respect for the 
sources of knowledge, a greater response 
to the requirement to keep the way of 
learning broad, accessible and open. 


Thousands upon thousands of copies of 
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the Declaration have since been struck from 
the engraving. As a result, “The Declara- 
tion hanging on the classroom wall is known 
to every school boy and girl. It appears in 
their textbooks, in their histories, their 
civics and their primers. It is as familiar to 
them as, say, Stuart’s Washington, and like 
Stuart’s Washington, they have invested it 
with a personality which is, partly at least, 
their individual own. 





Washington State Library. 





What Makes a Rare Book? 


When Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, was asked “What makes a rare book?” he re- 
plied by laying down these eight rules: 1. All books printed before 
1600; American books before 1820. 2. Limited editions of 300 copies 
or less; autographed books; first editions of significance. 3. Books of 
esthetic importance—fine printing, illustration or binding. 4. Books 
which cost more than $50. 5. Items of local or archival interest, includ- 
ing local fine press books. 6. Books containing fine plates or fragile 
makeup. 7. Special collection volumes—unit acquisitions which need to 
be kept together. 8. Books with significant manuscript or other mate- 


rials laid or glued in.—Library News Bulletin, Vol. 17, Numbers 10-12. 


“That,” Dr. Evans points out, “is a good 
thing and a useful thing. Because this is so, 
it has seemed fitting on the eve of the 
Library’s anniversary to tell the story of the 
Declaration of Independence in terms of 
that aging leaf which gave and gives it 
entity. For the story of the Declaration con- 
tains the philosophic essence of education in 
a democracy and of the practice of librarian- 
ship for a free people.” 
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State Library Agencies 


The National Association of State Librar- 
ies has just received a tentative report on 
the Organization of State Library Agencies. 
Walter Brahm, Ohio State Librarian, served 
as chairman of a committee which collected 
information from the various states. The 
report was drawn up with two purposes in 
mind: (1) to find out what patterns of or- 
ganization exist among the state library 
agencies; (2) to develop charts of organiza- 
tion for these agencies. The committee 
made no attempt at a qualitative study, so 
the report is purely quantitative. Its find- 
ings are now being checked by the various 
state agencies involved (including the Min- 
nesota state library institution). The tenta- 
tive report will then be modified if com- 
ments received make it advisable. 


Treasure Trove 


Hundreds of books have been written on 
the collecting of antiques, rare books, pam- 
phlets, buttons and the like, and these 
volumes are active items in the library’s 
collection. Usually, though, they are not 
directly useful to the librarian in her every- 
day work. Now, Morgan Towne has writ- 
ten a book, Treasures in Truck and Trash, 
whose contents can be helpful to the librar- 
ian. Many of the chapters of this volume 
deal with either books or pamphlets or 
other published items which are acquired by 
the library. Other sections discuss paper 
objects which are found in books, among 
other places. There is more concentrated, 
specific information about the detection of 
valuable collector’s items in this small book 
than one would ever imagine. A Double- 
day publication, it might well be used as a 
desk book for the librarian. 


Korean Bibliography 

The Library of Congress has published a 
preliminary bibliography on Korea. The 
list, containing 107 pages, represents the im- 
mediately available and significant refer- 
ences which provide information about the 
land, its people, and its development, with 
emphasis on publications issued since 1930. 
The three principal sections present mate- 


rials in Western languages, 76 pages; Slavic 
languages (mainly Russian), 8 pages; and 
Oriental languages (mainly Japanese, with 
some in Korean and Chinese), 23 pages. 
Descriptions of contents have been included 
for the two sections listing materials in Ori- 
ental and Slavic languages. 

The materials are arranged in alphabetical 
order by author within subject classes. West- 
ern language publications concerned with 
Korean politics and government, with ma- 
jor emphasis on the period since occupation, 
1945, cover 14 pages; economic conditions, 
15 pages; social conditions, 7 pages. Slavic 
and Japanese language materials, which are 
listed separately, supplement these Western 
language publications. Other sections within 
the language groups include bibliographies; 
handbooks and guide books; description and 
travel; geography; history; language and 
literature; art and music; and maps. The 
total of 632 references includes official docu- 
ments, books, and pamphlets, magazine 
articles in the Western and Slavic languages 
and a list of periodicals which contain ma- 
terial on Korea and the Far East. 


Microfilm Loans 


Effective immediately, the Library of Con- 
gress will extend its interlibrary loan service 
on a trial basis to include positive copies of 
microfilm in those cases where the Library 
possesses the negative and where the original 
material is believed not to be available on 
interlibrary loan from an institution in con- 
tinental United States. The broadened serv- 
ice will be extended to libraries with ade- 
quate equipment and personnel trained for 
servicing microfilm. 

The objective of this service is to prevent 
wasteful expenditures by libraries for re- 
search materials or microfilm copies thereof 
for which they have only occasional need. 

The rules which will govern the Library’s 
loan of microfilms are the same as those for 
interlibrary loan in general, with the follow- 
ing conditions: 

a. Only positive microfilms will be lent, 
and only those positives of which the Li- 
brary possesses the negatives under condi- 
tions of acquisition which do not prevent 
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such lending. (Where the Library possesses 
the negative but no positive, the Library will 
prepare a positive copy for loan if, in its 
opinion, circumstances warrant.) 

b. A requesting library will be required 
to include in the first application for a loan 
of microfilm a statement describing its 
equipment for the use of microfilm and the 
training and experience of its staff in the 
handling of film and the use of such equip- 
ment. 

c. The period of loan will ordinarily be 
one month from the date of shipment of the 
microfilm to the borrowing library. Loans 
for longer periods may be made in special 
cases. Material is subject to recall at any time 
at the discretion of the Library of Congress. 

d. The minimum unit of loan will be one 
reel. Users of very small quantities, such as 
a few feet of film, will be expected to pur- 
chase a copy of the film instead of borrow- 
ing it. 

e. Because of restrictions which apply to 
many items in the Library’s microfilm col- 
lection, reproductions of material lent from 
it may not be made without the written 
permission of the Library of Congress. 


Reading Institute 


The Eighth Annual Reading Institute at 
Temple University has been announced for 
the week of January 29 to February 2, 1951. 

Another three-year program of one-week 
institutes has been announced by the Read- 
ing Clinic Staff: 

THEMES 

1951: Systematic Instruction in Reading 
(Jan. 29 to Feb. 2) 

1952: Prevention and Correction of Read- 
ing Difficulties (Jan. 28 to Feb. 1) 

1953: Curriculum Approach to Reading 
Instruction (Feb. 2 to Feb. 6) 

Enrollment is limited by advance regis- 
tration. For a copy of the program and 
other information regarding these institutes, 
write to: Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, Director, 
The Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


News 
Grieg Aspnes, president-elect, has an- 
nounced that St. Paul will be host to the 
1951 convention of the Special Libraries 
Association. The meetings will be held 
June 18 through 20 at the Lowry Hotel. 


Mr. Aspnes is chief research librarian at 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. 

The Washington County Library has 
opened a new branch at Afton. 


Ann Malnar, head librarian, has an- 
nounced that the Chisholm Public Library 
is sponsoring a Great Books discussion 
group which will begin meetings this 
month. 

Ethel Binney, librarian at Buhl, has re- 
ported that a Boys’ Hobbies Day held at 
the library, stimulated a great deal of inter- 
est among both the participating boys and 
adult members of the community. A num- 
ber of clever and unusual collections were 
displayed. 

Librarians have been typed as defenders 
of classic literature. In fact, there are some 
people (particularly men) who avoid the 
public library as they would a trap because 
of an inbred fear that the librarian will com- 
pel them to read a literary classic. Appar- 
ently that fear took root back in school for 
a recent poll by Columbia University Press 
reveals that nearly every book on high 
school reading lists was called “dull.” 
Among dullest named were: Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Moby Dick, Paradise Lost, Faerie 
Queene. 


Personal 

William T. Middlebrook, vice president 
in charge of business administration at the 
University of Minnesota, has been elected 
vice chairman of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Genevieve MacDonald, retired head of the 
Minneapolis Public Library Reference De- 
partment, died recently in Duluth. 

The Kandiyohi County Library Board 
announces the appointment of Marion Hat- 
field as county librarian. A Minneapolis 
girl, Miss Hatfield has been serving as 
county librarian in Van Buren County, 
Michigan, for the past year. 

Margaret Costello of St. Paul has been 
appointed school librarian at Mountain Iron. 

Mrs. Emma Duncan is the new head li- 
brarian of the St. Peter Public Schools. 

Mrs. Mabel S. Lewis has been appointed 
librarian of the Scovell Narcotic Research 
Library, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. P. E. Palmer has been appointed 
librarian of the Granite Falls Public Library. 
She succeeds Mrs. E. B. Whitney. 

The Hill City school librarian is Ruby 
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Okerstrom who graduated this spring from 
the University of Minnesota. 

Gladys Larson, formerly school librarian 
at Harley Hopkins School, has joined the 
school library staff at Hopkins, Minnesota. 

Dr. O. W. Snarr, president of the Moor- 
head State Teachers College, reports that 
Muriel Wooldrik has been appointed to the 
library staff at the college. Miss Wooldrik 
has served as librarian of the University of 
Minnesota high school, and as high school 
librarian in several Minnesota schools. She 
comes to Moorhead after three years with 
the Worthington Junior College. 

The school librarian at Tower-Soudan is 
Agnes Lozar who graduated from St. Schol- 
astica in 1950. 

Dagmar Hedin, catalog librarian at the 
Carleton College library, has accepted a new 
position as head cataloger at the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College in Fargo. 

Agnes Grimsrud, a graduate of Concordia 
College and the University of Wisconsin 
library school, has been appointed head of 
the Arlington Hills Branch of the St. Paul 
Public Library. She succeeds Laura C. 
Kilian who is retiring after 31 years of 
service with the Branch. 


Library Trustees 
After 26 years of service on the board of 
the Moorhead Public Library, Katharine 
Leonard has announced her resignation. She 
served for a number of years as president of 
the board—an office she held at the time of 
her resignation. 


Officers: 
Austin— 
Mrs. B. H. Hughes, President 
Ray Wescott, Vice President 
Mrs. W. A. Bateman, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Lake Benton— 
Miss Clara Petersen, President 
Mrs. Ted Anderson, Vice President 
Mrs. W. F. Holmgren, Secretary 
Little Falls— 
Louis Vasaly, President 
Rev. Wayne Van Kirk, Vice President 
Mrs. Eugene Buehl, Secretary 
Moorhead— 
Warren Dodds, President 
New Ulm— 
Carl L. Schweppe, President 
T. O. Streissguth, Vice President 





H. H. Walter, Secretary 
Walter Gareis, Treasurer 


Roseau— 
Mrs. Bert Hanson, President 
Mrs. V. E. Lundbohm, Vice President 
Mrs. D. O. Berge, Secretary-Treasurer 
Washington County— 
Mrs. K. M. LaVine, President 


Newly Appointed: 
Kinney— 
Mike Kakala 
Lamberton— 
Mrs. Carl Urness 
Moorhead— 
Mrs. Harvey Monson 
Virginia— 
Mrs. Mona C. Burgher 
John Fleck, Jr. 
Miss Irma T. Raihala 
Kandiyohi County Library— 
Joe Torison, New London 
Martin County Library— 
George Heymann, Dunnell 


Reappointed: 
Moorhead— 
H. K. Eklund 
Virginia— 
Miss Dorothy Karon 


Buildings 

Construction of a new $540,000 modern 
college library building, with study space 
for 492 students and stack space for 142,000 
volumes, will begin on the University of 
Minnesota College of Agriculture campus 
this fall. The 70 x 140 foot library building 
will be located between the agricultural 
union and the botany building. It will con- 
sist of a sub-basement, a basement partially 
above ground level, a first and second floor, 
and a penthouse containing a large seminar 
room and mechanical equipment for a book 
lift. 


The main entrance of the building, open- 
ing onto the first floor, will lead to a large 
public lobby for book display shelves, a 
charging desk, and a card catalog. Book 
stacks and administration offices will also be 
on the first floor. Reading rooms will be 
located in the basement, and on the second 
floor. The exterior will be finished in brick 
with stone trimming to match other build- 
ings on the campus. Working drawings 
are being prepared by Magney, Tusler and 
Setter, Minneapolis architects. 
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Bids for the construction of a new build- 
ing for the Myrtle Mabee Library at Bel- 
grade have just been opened, and the E. J. 
Kieper Construction Company of Sauk 
Centre has been awarded a contract for the 
work. Funds for the project were received 
from a bequest by the late Fred L. Mabee. 


Concordia College of St. Paul has started 
construction of a $200,000 library building. 
The building will be of fire-proof brick de- 
signed to blend with the architecture of the 
existing college buildings. 

Mrs. Estella Tew Sprague of Los Angeles, 
formerly a native of Rushford, has given 
$35,000 for construction of a new addition 
to the Rushford Public Library. The new 
addition, dedicated to Mrs. Sprague’s par- 
ents, will more than double the size of the 
present building. 

The Springfield Public Library has moved 
from its former quarters in the Cass Avenue 
kindergarten building to a house which has 
been completely renovated and modernized. 

The Glencoe Public Library has moved 
to new quarters in the first floor of the Com- 
munity building. 

The friends of the Breckenridge Public 
Library have added new shelves, new fur- 
niture, and fresh decorations to their library 
building. 

The Winona Public Library board is ob- 
taining bids for the complete weatherstrip- 
ping of the main building. 

The Pipestone Public Library is giving in- 
creased service to its community after com- 
pleting an extensive decorating and repair- 
ing project. 

The roof of the high school library in 
Tracy is undergoing extensive repairs. 

The board of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library recently approved plans for rebuild- 
ing the lower entrance to the building. 

The Columbia Heights Public Library 
board has installed new sidewalks and steps, 
and a new floor in the entranceway. These 
alterations will facilitate access to the service 
area. 

The Cloquet Public Library is open again 
on a limited schedule after having been 
closed because of extensive repairs. 

Marion Hatfield, Kandiyohi County li- 
brarian, reports that a children’s reading 
room has been installed and equipped at 
the county library headquarters in the Ma- 
sonic building at Willmar. 


Aging 
Since 1900 the number of persons aged 65 
and over has quadrupled until today there 
are eleven and one-half million such citizens 
of which three and one-half million have 
no money income. 


The host of economic, social and personal 
problems arising from this increase in aging 
population was studied by 800 delegates to 
the first national conference on Aging, 
called recently by Oscar Ewing of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency at Hotel Shoreham, 
Washington, D. C. Five librarians were in- 
cluded in the group of statisticians, labor 
and business representatives, doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
adult education persons, extension workers, 
recreation leaders, insurance people, welfare 
workers, and economists. 


Most delegates went home interested in 
encouraging similar conferences on the state 
and local level in order to focus attention 
on the needs of our older citizens. 

The Library Division has a list of the del- 
egates in case any librarian is interested in 
contacting them in connection with library 
adult education activities. 


Gifts 


Forty volumes of Minnesota historical rec- 
ords were presented to the Elbow Lake 
Thorson Memorial Library by State Treas- 
urer Julius A. Schmahl. 

Montevideo Public Library is displaying a 
number of Uruguayan books received as 
gifts as a result of friendly international 
relations with the South American Monte- 
video. 

The American Legion Auxiliary contrib- 
uted $25.00 to the North Star Study Club 
for library service in McIntosh. 

Erna Holzinger, librarian of the New 
Ulm Public Library reports a gift of four 
albums of musical recordings by the local 
band master, Harold Loeffelmacher. The 
recordings are being added to the collection 
of local musicians records started some time 
ago. 

Meeting Plans 

The Adult Education Board of the Amer- 
ican Library Association has issued a guide 
for adult education committees or sections 
in state library associations. In the guide, 
You Can Plan That Meeting, there are con- 
crete directions for planning and conduct- 
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ing different types of meetings—a book re- 
view, a symposium, a film forum and a 
panel with split-group discussion. It sug- 
gests simple arrangements which can be 
planned and carried out even in small libra- 
ries where staff and other resources are lim- 
ited. 
Art Displays 

The Library Division has received word 
of a group of loan exhibitions of art that are 
available to libraries free of charge. Several 
libraries have already taken advantage of 
these exhibitions, which include one-man 
and group shows of the work of outstand- 
ing artists in the fields of oil painting, water 
color, sculpture and other media. Complete 
information may be secured by writing to 
Grace Pickett, Hotel Plaza, 5th Ave. at 59th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Librarians’ Training 

Dr. Harold Lancour, Assistant Director 
of the University of Illinois Library School, 
is the first librarian to be awarded a research 
grant under the Fulbright Act. Mr. Lan- 
cour will spend the 1950-51 academic year 
in England to make a comparative study of 
the English and American methods of train- 
ing librarians. 

While there he will be attached to the 
British Museum and the University of Lon- 
don School of Librarianship. Mr. Lancour 
will also visit each of the six regional li- 
brary schools in the provinces of Great Brit- 
ain and several of the principal library train- 
ing institutions in France, Belgium, Scan- 
dinavia, and Germany. 

Mr. Lancour will also attend several li- 
brary conferences including the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations 
meeting in London late in September and 
the UNESCO conference on bibliographical 
service in Paris in November. 

Dr. Thelma Eaton, Associate Professor 
of Library Science, will serve as Acting 
Assistant Director during Dr. Lancour’s ab- 
sence. Dr. Charles H. Brown, past-presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
and formerly librarian of Iowa State Col- 
lege, has been appointed Visiting Professor 
in the Library School for the first semester. 


Book Guide 
For the benefit of the average reader, the 
expert, or the librarian who wants to know 
what new books are available about Korea 


or atomic energy, art or education, or any 
other subject, the Library of Congress has 
inaugurated a new publication. It is the 
Library of Congress Subject Catalog, issued 
in three quarterly numbers and a volume 
for the entire year. The 396-page issue for 
April through June 1950 has just appeared. 
Under 9600 subject headings ranging from 
“Alesund, Norway” and “Abandoned Chil- 
dren” to “Zoology” and “Zurzach, Switzer- 
land,” and with many cross references, this 
issue lists about 12,000 recent books and 
pamphlets published in all parts of the world 
from Boston to Melbourne and in most of 
the major languages except the Oriental. 

The reader interested in recent writings 
on a particular subject finds it difficult to 
locate them from a library card catalog, in 
which new books are scattered through a 
large number of cards of all dates on the 
same subject. There are published guides to 
the current literature in a few subjects, and 
other lists help the reader to find material 
on a wide variety of subjects in a limited 
number of sources, particularly periodicals. 
The new Library of Congress Subject Cat- 
alog is unique in including all subjects (fic- 
tion and other creative literature are omitted 
from the quarterly numbers but included in 
the annual cumulation), a great part of the 
world’s surface, and the Roman, Greek, 
Hebrew, Cyrillic, and Gaelic alphabets. 

The books and pamphlets entered in each 
quarterly issue of the Sudject Catalog will 
be those for which the Library of Congress 
has prepared printed cards in the preceding 
quarter. The annual issue will include 
cards printed during the calendar year, the 
first being 1950. The Catalog will also list 
publications not owned by the Library of 
Congress but for which cards were printed 
by the Library from the cataloging work 
of other libraries. Publication of the Cata- 
log was undertaken by the Library in re- 
sponse to a wide demand from libraries in 
the United States and abroad and in recog- 
nition of the value of this kind of current 
list as an aid to research inside and outside 
the Government. It adds greatly to the use- 
fulness of the Library of Congress Author 
Catalog, published since 1947, which enables 
the researcher to find out by author what 
recent books have been published. 

The Subject Catalog may be purchased 
from the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., at the sub- 
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scription price of $100 per year for the first 
copy and $50 per year for each additional 


copy. 


Public Affairs Abstracts 


The Library of Congress is offering the 
Public Affairs Abstracts for sale for the first 
time. Prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service, these Abstracts are intended pri- 
marily for Congressional use. They are de- 
signed to summarize the contents of the 
most significant publications dealing with 
problems of concern to Congress. They 
serve the additional function of directing 
attention to important books and articles 
for use by those who wish to keep informed 
of current literature on public affairs. They 
are issued in sets, each dealing with one gen- 
eral topic. 

Fourteen sets have been issued since the 
beginning of 1950 covering the following 
topics: 

Point Four 

Reorganization of the Executive Branch 


World Government 
International Trade Organization 


British Economic Situation 

National Health Insurance 

The Problem of Germany 

Educational Issues Before the Congress 


The Hydrogen Bomb 

The Far East and U. S. Foreign Policy 

Federal Participation in Housing 

National Defense 

The Middle East 

Social Security 

The present plan calls for future sets on 
such subjects as “The South as an Economic 
Region,” “Industrial Mobilization,” Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,’ “Finance and Taxa- 
tion,” “Water Resources,” and “Refugees.” 
It is expected that approximately 20 issues 
of Public Affairs Abstracts will be published 
each year. 

Persons who wish to subscribe may send 
a check or money order to the Card Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., made payable to the Librarian of 
Congress. The subscription price for one 
year is $5.75 and the price of a single issue 
is 30 cents. There is available a limited 
number of the first fourteen sets. Subscrip- 
tions will begin when received unless back 
copies are specifically requested. 


Catalog Aid 


The Fourth Edition of Manual of Cata- 
loging and Classification for Small School 
and Public Libraries (77 p. paper, goc), by 
Margaret Fullerton Johnson and Dorothy 
E. Cook, has just been issued by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

The Manual is an explicit, step-by-step 
guide to the making of simple catalog cards 
suitable for the needs of school and other 
small libraries. There are approximately 
fifty illustrations of details of cataloging 
style. Simplicity is stressed throughout, with 
a view to providing a catalog which can be 
explained to school children and used by 
them as well as by teachers and other adults. 
Instructions are also given concerning the 
accession book, inventory, filing, and the 
mechanical preparation of books. 


The First Edition was written by Mrs. 
Johnson for use as a text when she was 
teaching cataloging at Wayne University, 
Detroit. Subsequent editions have been pre- 
pared by Miss Cook, in consultation with 
the original author. The cataloging practice 
set forth in these editions conforms with 
that used in the Standard Catalog Series 
and in the Wilson printed catalog cards. 
Special practices used only in these tools 
are noted in smaller type. 

The Fourth Edition has been revised in 
accordance with the new A.L.A. “Rules for 
Author and Title Entries,” and the new Li- 
brary of Congress “Rules for Descriptive 
Cataloging” and the practices incorporated 
in the Standard Catalog Series and the Wil- 
son printed cards since the publication of 
the Third Edition in 1939. Most of the 
illustrations are new, and the bibliography 
has been brought up to date. 


Buzz Session 


The latest issue of Public Libraries, the 
official publication of the A.L.A. Division 
of Public Libraries, contains some interest- 
ing information about a new method of 
getting audience participation in discussions 
following panel or forum meetings. Most 
librarians are involved in these activities, at 
one time or another, serving either in the 
capacity of chairman or speaker. Too often, 
after the lecture or film part of the meeting 
has been completed and the chairman has 
asked for questions or comments, she is 
greeted by complete silence. In fact, if she 
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can drag even a few half-hearted remarks 
from the quiescent audience, before her, she 
is considered a good chairman. 

Now the Buzz Session has been devel- 
oped. It is a technique that does wonders 
to get people to express themselves. Accord- 
ing to the article, it is particularly effective 
in promoting discussion in a large group. 
The buzz session works in units of 8 per- 
sons, and the minimum size of the group 
should be about 50. The article contains 
the details of the buzz session instruction 
sheet originally used by the Department of 
Adult Education, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, but they have been adapted to the 
needs of library meetings. Included also are 
the things required for a buzz session, 
methods of getting it started, procedure for 
each group of 8, a pattern for collecting the 
questions or comments submitted, seating 
arrangements, and a chart showing the 
physical arrangement of a buzz session. 


This technique should prove helpful for 
many library meetings so librarians may 
wish to familiarize themselves with the spe- 
cific information contained in the article. 


Library Fraternity 


Beta Phi Mu, a national honorary frater- 
nity to recognize academic achievement in 
library science, was established at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on April 21, 1949. It now 
has more than three hundred members in 
forty states, Hawaii and Ontario, Canada. 


There are two classes of membership — 
active and honorary. The active group is 
further divided into student, alumni and 
retroactive members. Student members 
automatically become alumni members at 
the time of their graduation, and alumni 
chapters may be established by the petition 
of six members. 

To be eligible for membership, one must 
be a member or a graduate from a library 
school which offers a fifth year library train- 
ing program and is accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The initiate must 
have maintained a B plus average. 

Earlier graduates, who were eligible for 
membership in the society at the time of 
graduation, may become retroactive mem- 
bers by notifying the chapter of their library 
school of their desire to join. This must be 
done within two years after the chapter is 
founded. Honorary membership is designed 


to honor prominent library educators and 
librarians. 

Plans are being made for the formation 
of new chapters, and the directors, students 
and alumni of fifth year library programs 
are invited to address any questions to the 
secretary of Alpha Chapter at 329 Library, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The present officers of Beta Phi Mu are 
B. M. Woods, president; Ralph McCoy, vice 
president; Mrs. Madeline Riffey, secretary; 
and Alice Martin, treasurer. The Alpha 
Chapter officers will serve as national officers 
until three chapters have been installed. 


Sequence Novel 


A new book of special interest to librar- 
ians and helpful to general readers is “The 
Bibliography of the Sequence Novel” by 
Elizabeth Kerr, just published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 

In her book Dr. Kerr defines the sequence 
novel, a term which she coined to fit this 
kind of literature, as one of a series of closely 
related novels forming an artistic whole and 
unified by structure and theme. The bibli- 
ography lists these unified series of novels 
in English and in the major European lan- 
guages from the time of Balzac to the pres- 
ent. 

The development and international signif- 
icance in modern literature of the sequence 
novel is shown. The literature examined 
had its inception in Balzac’s “Comedie Hu- 
maine” and includes major works of such 
authors as John Galsworthy, Thomas Wolfe, 
Marcel Proust, Thomas Mann, Sigrid Und- 
set and Maxim Gorky. The bibliography 
lists 3,173 separate novels and 999 sequences. 

The classification is according to the lan- 
guages in which the novels were written: 
British and American, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, German and Low German, 
Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Bulgarian, Czech, Hungarian, Polish, and 
Russian. 

Dr. Kerr is professor of English at the 
Wisconsin State Teachers college, Milwau- 
kee. 

Intellectual Information 


Recent war and post-war developments 
have shown that libraries, in addition to 
assembling important warehouses of infor- 
mation, have also developed unique tech- 
niques, methods, and services that are of 
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fundamental importance in all modern in- 

tellectual activities. 

In order to provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion of these techniques, etc., the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Graduate School 
is Organizing a symposium to provide a 
meeting ground for librarians and those 
who use the library’s intellectual resources. 
[t is planned to focus on the broader aspects 
and responsibilities of the library profession. 
Experts in various disciplines will discuss 
recent developments and problems which 
should be of immediate concern to librar- 
ians. The program of lectures (which will 
meet from 7 to 9 p.m.) is as follows: 

LEcTuREs AND SUBJECTS 

Sept. 28 International Relations and Librar- 

ies. Dr. Luther H. Evans. 

Oct. 5 Mechanical Brains. Dr. Edmund C. 
Berkeley, author of Giant Brains. 

12 Documentation. Dr. Jesse H.Shera, 
Professor, Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago. 

19 Methods of Research. Dr. Vernon 
Tate, Director of Libraries, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

26 Libraries and Educational Founda- 
tions. Dr. Robert M. Lester, Secre- 
tary, Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Nov. 2 Information Agencies, American 

and Foreign. Dr. Eugene W. 
Scott, Executive Secretary, Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scien- 
tific Research and Development. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. g The Natural Sciences and Librar- 
ies. Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, Presi- 
dent, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Nov. 16 Endowed and Research Libraries 


as Educational Institutions. Dr. 
Louis B. Wright, Director, Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 

Nov. 21 Summary. Foster E. Mohrhardt, 
Director of Libraries, Veterans 
Administration. 

Mr. Mohrhardt is the chairman of the 
lecture series. Registration for the series is 
to be made at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Administration Building. 


Education Program 
The interrelationships of educational pro- 
grams on the national, state and local levels 
is the subject of a new book just published 
by the University of Minnesota Press. 


The book, Intergovernmental Relations in 
Education, deals with both higher education 
and special programs as well as public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Written by Robert L. Morlan of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands in California, it is the 
third in a series of 10 research monographs 
on intergovernmental relations in the United 
States as observed in Minnesota since 1946 
being published by the University Press. 

Published within the last two weeks were 
Intergovernmental Relations and the Courts 
by Forrest Talbott, instructor in history at 
Mankato State Teachers college, and Inter- 
governmental Relations in Highways by 
R. A. Gomez of the University of Arizona. 

On the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion level, Intergovernmental Relations in 
Education deals with state-local relations, 
interlocal relations, national government 
activities and interstate relations. Chapters 
on vocational education, the community 
school lunch program, libraries and educa- 
tion of Indians are also included. 

Morlan’s study also takes into account 
such special programs as education of vet- 
erans, agricultural extension, agricultural 
experiment stations, vocational rehabilitation 
and apprentice training. 


McGuffey Readers 

The 150th anniversary of the birth of 
William Holmes McGuffey (September 23, 
1800-May 4, 1873) will be commemorated 
in the Exhibit-of-the-Week for September 
16-22 at the Library of Congress. College 
president and professor of philosophy, Mc- 
Guffey is chiefly remembered as the author 
of a number cf elementary-school textbooks 
which shaped the minds of millions of 
American children. His Readers, the first 
of which was published in 1836, are said to 
have sold more than 122,000,000 copies dur- 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The literary selections which these 
books contained, graded progressively from 
very simple passages of prose and poetry to 
advanced examples, were aimed at teaching 
obvious lessons of conduct and behavior. 
Through the McGuffey Readers American 
youth made its first acquaintance with liter- 
ature. 

From a collection of more than two hun- 
dred McGuffey Readers in the Library’s 
Rare Books Division, six have been selected 
for display. 
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The World Today 


Compiled by A. Rosemary Bowers, Ardis Jensen and Emily Mayne 
The following list is a compilation of important books for serious readers who wish to study 
the problems and issues of today. All material listed is available to borrowers, from the 
Library Division of the State Department of Education, Room 369, State Office Building, 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Civil Rights 

Amer. acad. of political and social science. 
Essential human rights. The academy, 
1946. (Annals, v. 243, January, 1946) 
Members. 1.00; nonmembers, 2.00. A 
world survey. 

Anderson, Bert. Washington witch hunt. 
Random, 1948. 2.50. Several important 
cases involving civil liberties; Dr. Condon, 
William Zoster, the Hollywood writers, 
and the ten men dismissed from State 
department. 

Commission on freedom of the press. 4 
free and responsible press; a general re- 
port on mass communication: newspapers, 
motion pictures, magazines and books... 
Univ. of Chic. press, 1947. 3.00. 

Johnsen, J. E. Should the Communist 
party be outlawed? H. W. Wilson, 1949. 
(Ref. sh., v. 20, no. 7) 1.50. 

Jones, H. M. Primer of intellectual freedom. 
Harvard univ. press, 1949. 4.00. Pro- 
nouncements from Francis Bacon in 1605 
to 1949. “Rights of teachers, students, 
research workers freely to investigate and 
discuss all ideas.” Bkl. 

Lattimore, Owen. Ordeal by slander. Atlan- 
tic, 1950. 2.75. What happened to the 
author when he was falsely accused of 
being a Russian espionage agent by the 
Senate subcommittee. 

Maclver, Robert. Great expressions of hu- 
man rights; a series of addresses and dis- 
cussions; pub. by the Institute for reli- 
gious and social studies. (Religion and 
civilization ser.) Harper, 1950. 2.50. 
Discussion of documents from the Vision 
to Micah to the United Nations Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights. An appendix con- 
tains the documents. 

Newman, E. S. Law of civil rights and 
civil liberties; a handbook of your basic 
rights. Oceana publications. 1949. (Legal 
almanac, no. 13) 1.00. 


Nolde, O. F. Freedom’s charter, The Uni- 
versal declaration of human rights. For- 
eign policy association, 1949. (Headline 
series, no. 76) .35. 

Summers, R. E. Federal information con- 
trols in peacetime. Wilson, 1949. (Ref. 
sh., v. 20, no. 6) 1.50. “The basic issues 
and implications involved.” Reports from 
the Congressional Record, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, a majority from 
newspapers and periodicals. 


Politics and Government 

Christensen, A. N. and Kirkpatrick, E. H. 
Running the country; an anthology of 
American politics in action. Holt, 1946. 
4.75. Pub. 1941 as The people, politics 
and the politician. Provocative articles on 
chronic political headaches. 

Dahir, James. Communities for better liv- 
ing; citizen achievement in organization, 
design and development. Harper, 1950. 
4.00. Planning for rural and urban com- 
munities. 

Johnsen, J. E. Direct election of the presi- 
dent. Wilson, 1949. (Ref. sh., v. 21, no. 4) 
1.50. Articles on our present electoral 
system and proposed changes. 

King, Clarence. Organizing for community 
action. Harper, 1948. 3.00. Sets forth 
basic principles, illustrated with case his- 
tories. 

League of women voters. St. Paul. You are 
the government; a handbook for Minne- 
sota citizens. St. Paul, 1949. .25. Hand- 
book useful to all Minnesota voters. 


Schlesinger, Arthur. Vital center; the polt- 
tics of freedom. Houghton, 1949. 3.00. 
Problem of the survival of liberalism. 

Snyder, Richard, and Wilson, H. H., eds. 
Roots of political behavior. Amer. bk. co., 
1949. 5.25. Relationship between politics 
and the other social sciences. 
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Sorenson, Roy. Art of board membership 
. Ass'n. press, 1950. 2.00. 


Theimer, Walter. Encyclopedia of modern 
world politics. Rinehart, 1950. 5.00. In- 
formation about practically every coun- 
try; biographical notes about leading poli- 
ticians; summaries of current philoso- 
phies. 

U. S. Commission on organization of the 
Executive branch of the government. 
Hoover commission report on organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. McGraw, 1949. 3-75. “Presents 
the essence of the Commission’s findings.” 

Utterback, W. E. Committees and confer- 
ences; how to lead them. Rinehart, 1950. 
3.25. 

Labor and Its Problems 

Cleeton, G. U. Making work human. Anti- 
och press, 1949. 3-75. Follows the theme 
“Work can be made fully as satisfying as 
leisure-time activities.” 

Dulles, F. R. Labor in America, a history. 
Crowell, 1949. (Growth of America ser.) 
4.50. History of development of labor 
movement from colonial times to Taft- 
Hartley act. 

Madison, C. A. American labor leaders; 
personalities and forces in the labor move- 
ment. Harper, 1950. 4.00. “roo years in 
terms of 16 leaders. Sympathetic to union- 
ism and its leaders.” Bkl. 

Marx, H. L. American labor unions, organ- 
ization, aims and power. Wilson, 1950. 
(Ref. sh., v. 21, no 6) 1.75. 

Pope, Liston, ed. Labor's relation to church 
and community; a series of addresses. 
Harper, 1947. (Institute for religious and 
social studies. Religion and civilization 
ser.) 2.50. “The concerns, activities and 
long-run objectives of American labor 
| which are] outside the field of industrial 
relations.” N.Y.T. 

Thompson, K. M. Profit sharing; demo- 
cratic capitalism in American industry: 
foreword by R. S. Hartman. Harper, 
1949. 4.00. History, growth, present 
status and prospects in the U. S. 


Economic Problems 
Amer. acad. of political and social science. 
Government finance in a stable and grow- 
ing economy; ed. by Alfred G. Buehler. 
The acad., 1949. (Annals, v. 266) Mem- 
bers, 1.00; monmembers, 2.00. Deals 
largely with various aspects of taxation. 





Dummeier, E. F., and others. Economics 
with applications to agriculture. 3d ed. 
McGraw, 1950. 5.00. General principles 
in relation to the American economy, par- 
ticularly agriculture. 

Ellis, H. S., ed. Survey of contemporary 
economics. Pub. for the Amer. econ. ass’n. 
by Blakiston, 1948. 4.75. Covers the last 
fifteen years in thirteen economic fields. 


Graver, F. B., and Hansen, A. H. Prinei- 
ples of economics. 3d ed. Ginn, 1947. 
4-75. General background material. 

Haber, William, and Cohen, W. J., eds. 
Readings in social security. Prentice-Hall, 
1948. 7.68. Background, philosophy, cur- 
rent developments. 

Hitch, Earle. Rebuilding rural America; 
new designs for community life. Harper, 
1950. 3.50. Discussions of the problems 
of deteriorating rural areas in the U. S. 
and Canada. 


Terral, Rufus. Missouri valley, land of 
drouth, flood and promise. Yale, 1947. 
3-75: 

Waage, T. O. Inflation: its causes and cures. 
Wilson, 1949. (Ref. sh., v. 21, no. 1) 
1.75. Causes, effects, problems, and cures. 


Civilization and Its Prospects 


Barr, Stringfellow. Pilgrimage of western 
man. Harcourt, 1949. 4.00. “One of the 
very best surveys of the historical devel- 
opment of western civilization ever writ- 
ten.” Amer. acad. 

Lilienthal, David. This I do believe. 
Harper, 1949. 2.50. Credo of a public 
servant who has faith in the power of 
democracy. 

Schweitzer, Albert. Philosophy of civiliza- 
tion; tr. by C. T. Campion. Macmillan, 
1949. 4.00. “Maintains that real civiliza- 
tion must have an ethical basis.” Bkl. 

Stowe, Leland. Target: you. Knopf, 1949. 
3.00. Urges that we “start construction 
on a ‘House of world law,’ with an over- 
all sovereignty dedicated to the abolition 
of war.” New Yorker. 


Childhood and Youth 
Applegate, M. S. Helping boys in trouble; 
the layman in boy guidance. Ass'n press, 
1950. 1.75. 
Benedict, A. E., and Franklin, Adele. 
Happy home; a guide to family living. 
Appleton, 1948. 2.75. 
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Coyle, G. L. Group work with American 
youth; a guide to the practice of leader- 
ship. Harper, 1948. 3.50. 

Deutsch, Albert. Our rejected children. 


Little, 1950. 3.00. A study of correc- 
tional institutions, and the causes and pre- 
vention of crime. 

Frank, Mary, and Frank, L. K. How to 
help your child in school. Viking, 1950. 


2.95. 

Tappan, P. W. Juvenile delinquency. Mc- 
Graw, 1949. 5.00. 

Education 

Amer. ass’n of school administrators. Ex- 
panding role of education. Wash., D. C., 
1948. (26th yearbook) 

Amer. acad. of political and social science. 
Critical issues and trends in American 
education. 1949. (Annals, v. 267) Mem- 
bers 1.00; nonmembers 2.00. 

Kallen, H. M. Education of free men; an 
essay toward a philosophy of education 
for Americans. Farrar, 1949. 5.00. 


Agriculture 
Nelson, Lowry. Rural sociology. Amer. bk., 
1948. 4.75. men 
Taylor, C. C. and others. Rural life in the 
United States. Knopf, 1949. 6.75. The 
evolution of American rural society, em- 
phasizing type-farming regions and their 
problems. 


Intercultural Understanding 

Clinchy, E. P. Handbook on human rela- 
tions. Farrar, 1949. 2.00. Helpful mate- 
rial for those who deal with diverse racial 
and cultural groups. 

Fineberg, S. A. Punishment without crime; 
what you can do about prejudice. Dou- 
bleday, 1949. 3.50. 

Jaworski, I. D. Becoming American. 
Harper, 1950. 1.50. 

Minnesota. Governor’s interracial commis- 
sion. The Negro worker's progress in 
Minnesota. The commission, 1949. Free. 
The Oriental in Minnesota. The commis- 
sion, 1950. Free. Race relations in Min- 
nesota. The commission, 1948. Free. 
Surveys of present conditions. 

Moriarta, Hannah. Life in the U.S.A.; in- 
formation for the foreign born. 2 Vv. 
Ungar, 1945-1946. 1.50 ea. 

Rose, A. M., and Rose, Caroline. America 
divided, minority group relations in the 
U. S. Knopf, 1948. 4.00. The back- 
ground of the minority problem, the posi- 


tion of the minority groups, and the dif- 
ficulties they face. 

Schermerhorn, R. A. These our people; 
minorities in American culture. Heath, 
1949. 4.00. Analysis of the various min- 
ority groups. 


International Understanding 

Amer. acad. of political and social science. 
World government. The academy, 1949. 
(Annals, v. 264) Members 1.00; non- 
members 2.00. Forms and prospects of 
world government. 

Cranston, Ruth. World faith; the story of 
the religions of the United nations. 
Harper, 1949. 3.00. 

Ebon, Martin. World communism today. 
McGraw, 1948. 4.50. Survey of com- 
munism in every country where it is an 
important factor. 

Evatt, H. V. United nations. Harvard 
univ., 1948. 2.50. Formation, working 
and future of the United nations. 

Foreign governments; the dynamics of pol- 
itics abroad; ed. by F. Morstein Marx. 
Prentice, 1949. 6.35. Historical back- 
grounds and present status. 

Hindus, M. G. In search of a future; Per- 
sia, Egypt, Iraq, and Palestine. Double- 
day, 1949. 3.00. Need of land reforms 
and an agricultural program. 

Linton, Ralph, ed. Most of the world; the 
peoples of Africa, Latin America and the 
East today. Columbia univ., 1949. 5.50. 
Natural resources, governments and cul- 
tures. 

Peace on earth; by Trygve Lie and others. 
Hermitage house, 1949. 3.00. Essays on 
the purposes of the United nations. 

Rosenhaupt, H. W. How to wage peace; a 
handbook for action. Day, 1949. 2.95. 
Practical ways to transform passive belief 
into dynamic action. 


AFRICA 
Du Bois, W. E. B. The world and Africa; 
an inquiry into the part which Africa has 
played in world history. Viking, 1947. 
3.00. 
AMERICA 
Brown, G. W., ed. Canada. Univ. of Calif., 
1950. 6.50. Geography, history, economy, 
people, politics, culture, and foreign rela- 
tions. 
Josephs, Ray. Latin America: continent in 
crisis. Random house, 1948. 4.50. Politi- 
cal, economic and social conditions. 
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AsIA 

Hailey, F. B. Half of one world. Macmil- 
lan, 1950. 3.00. Discussion of the prob- 
lems of Asia. 

Landon, Kenneth. Southeast Asia; cross- 
road of religions. Univ. of Chicago, 1949. 
4.00. How all the major religions of the 
world have been brought to Southeast 
Asia, and how they have influenced na- 
tive customs. 

Lasker, Bruno, ed. New forces in Asia. Wil- 
son, 1950. (Ref. sh., v. 21, no. 6) 1.75. 
Selections on the rapidly changing condi- 
tions in the countries of the Far East. 

Lattimore, Owen. The situation in Asta. 
Little, 1949. 2.75. Foreign policy toward 
an Asia which is no longer colonial but 
national. 

McCune, G. M. Korea today. Harvard 
univ., 1950. 5.00. Summary of postwar 
developments, gives background of pres- 
ent conflict. 

Muehl, John. Interview with India. Day, 
1950. 3.00. Account of a six-month trip 
through villages of India. 

Reischauer, E. O. The United States and 
Japan. Harvard univ., 1950. 4.00. As- 
sessment of the essential nature of Japan. 

Winfield, G. F. China: the land and the 
people. Sloane, 1948. 5.00. Factual ac- 
count of culture, geography, economy, 
education, language, government, etc. 


Europe 

Amer. acad. of political and social science. 
The Soviet Union since World War II. 
The academy, 1949. 1.00. (Annals, v. 
263) 

Black, C. E., and Helmerick, E. C. Twen- 
tieth century Europe. Knopf, 1950. 7.50. 
New interpretation of European history, 
giving the eastern countries a prominent 
part. 

Brown, L. F. and Carson, G. B. Men and 
centuries of European civilization. Knopf, 


1948. 6.25. Survey from the fall of Rome 
to the present. 

Gross, Feliks, ed. European ideologies; a 
survey of 20th century political ideas. 
Philosophical lib., 1948. 12.00. 

Gunther, John. Behind the curtain. Harper, 
1949. 3.00. Report of his tour through 
Central Europe. 

Johnsen, J. E. British socialism today. Wil- 
son, 1950. (Ref. sh., v, 22, no. 1) 1.75. 
Koht, Halvdan. American spirit in Europe; 

a survey of transatlantic influences. Univ. 
of Pa., 1949. 3.75. Influences of Ameri- 
can affairs, ideas, inventions and litera- 

ture. 

Scott, F. D. The United States and Scandt- 
navia. Harvard univ., 1950. 4.00. 

Settel, Arthur, ed. This is Germany. Sloane, 
1950. 4.00. 

Smith, H. K. The state of Europe. Knopf, 
1949. 3-75. Historical-political survey of 
the years since the war. 

Strakhovsky, L. I., ed. Handbook of Slavic 
studies. Harvard univ., 1949. 12.50. 


Geography, ethnology, history and liter- 


ature of the Slavic countries. 


Mippie East 
Kirk, G. E. Short history of the Middle 
East, from the rise of Islam to modern 
times. Public affairs, 1949. 3.75. 
Koestler, Arthur. Promise and fulfillment; 
Palestine, 1917-1949. Macm., 1949. 4.00. 
Vester, B. H. S. Our Jerusalem; an Amer- 
ican family in the Holy City, 1881-1949. 
Doubleday, 1950. 4.00. 


Tue Pactric 

Furnas, J. C. Anatomy of paradise; Ha- 
wait and the islands of the Pacific. Sloane, 
1948. 5.00. Facts as opposed to legend, 
of the ways of life in the South Seas. 

Grattan, C. H. Introducing Australia. rev. 
ed. Day, 1947. 3.00. Survey of history, 
culture, foreign relations and present con- 
ditions. 














10:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


10:00 P.M. 


8:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


12:15 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


g:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


State Meetings 


Minnesota Library Association 
Hotel Duluth, Duluth 
September 28, 29, 30, 1950 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Thursday, September 28 
Registration 
Luncheon Honoring New Members 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Welcome 
Introductory Business 
Panel Discussion—‘‘Minnesota’s Legislative Needs” 
Lucile Gottry, Moderator 
Dinners 
County Section—Anne Farrington, Speaker 
Library Schools 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Speaker 


Reception—Library Board of Duluth, Hosts 


Friday, September 29 
Breakfast 
Small Public Libraries Section 
“Bright Corners”—Russell J. Schunk, Speaker 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Panel Discussion—‘Should Librarians Read?” 
Margaret Culkin Banning, Moderator 


Luncheons 
Trustees Section 
“A Trustee Program for the State” 
Mrs. Margie S. Malmberg, Speaker 
College, Reference and Catalog Sections 
“The Midwest Inter-Library Center” 
Ralph T. Esterquest, Speaker 
Meetings 
Trustees Section 
Business Meeting 


Small Public Libraries and Trustees Sections 
Panel Discussion—‘‘The Library Trustee” 
Smorgasbord 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
“The Boys on the Hill: Strategy in Working for Legislation” 
Mrs. Margie S. Malmberg, Speaker 


Saturday September 30 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Business Meeting 
Meetings 
Children’s Young People’s and Schoo! Librarians’ Section 
Book List—Mrs. Phyllis Bryan 
Speakers 
Mabel Culkin 
Adolph Regli 
Luncheons 
Children’s Young People’s and School Librarians’ Section 
Neils Thorpe, Speaker 
Minnesota Association of Hospital and Medical Librarians— 
“The Mental Health Program in Minnesota” 
Dr. L. R. Gowan, Speaker 
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